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main body under the leadership of Mr. John Redmond with a
small dissident faction following Mr. William O'Brien, but all
united in their determination to secure Home Rule at the earliest
possible moment and in their detachment from any business
before the House which did not, and could not be made to, lead
directly or indirectly toward their goal.

Sir Rufus, who had confined his election address to the two
topics of the constitutional issue and Free Trade, had been forced
to fight his hardest. In both the 1910 elections I was able to give
him some help by keeping meetings in being until his arrival
and also by relieving him of all open-air speaking, which he detested
and which always affected his throat. I was also able to bring
some budding speakers from among my Oxford friends to give
variety to our performances.

When the figures were announced, it became apparent that
he had needed all available support, for he held the seat only by
ninety-nine. Yet even that slender majority was an immense
relief, for throughout polling day the most alarming rumours
had been in circulation and there was a widespread belief that he
had been defeated at last.

The year 1911 proved to be one of varied and strenuous
political activity, and the Attorney-General was so far fortunate
that the absence of any particularly heavy cases in the courts left
him largely free to attend to his Parliamentary duties.

But early in the new year he and the new Solicitor-General
Sir John Simon, both appeared for the prosecution in the remark-
able case of Rex v. Mylius, in which King George V himself was
intimately concerned.

The great and obvious happiness of His Majesty's married life
did not prevent in the first months of his reign the circulation of
furtive and slanderous gossip, the favourite form of which was
embodied in a story that his marriage to Queen Mary, though in
view of the Royal Marriages Act legal in the eyes of the State, was
bigamous in the eyes of the Church, owing to his having pre-
viously contracted a marriage in Malta in 1890, three years
before his wedding to the then Princess Mary of Tech, with a
daughter of Admiral Sir Michael Culme-Seymour. It was
impossible to track down this malignant story as long as it merely
passed from lip to lip, but at the end of 1910 an obscure Republi-
can magazine, printed in Paris and entitled the Liberator, had
the temerity to reproduce it in print and to cause copies to be
distributed in this country through its agent, one E. F. Mylius.
The opportunity being thus presented of scotching the rumour
once and for all, His Majesty was eager that it should not be lost,